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FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS 

FREDERIC A. OGG 
University of Wisconsin 

British Parliamentary Elections. War-time conditions joined with 
a new and revolutionizing electoral law to give the British parliamentary 
elections of last December many novel features. The national elec- 
torate, including six million women, was twice as large as ever before; 
balloting, except by soldiers and other absentees, was confined to a 
single day; votes were allowed to be sent in by post, or to be cast by 
proxy; the usual party contest was replaced by a trial of strength be- 
tween a coalition government which found support among practically 
all political elements and a number of groups whose physiognomy 
would hardly have been recognized by an antebellum observer. 

The first important question was whether there should be an election 
at all; that is, whether before the peace treaty was signed. The 
adoption of the Representation of the People Act a year ago set up a 
presumption that Parliament would be dissolved reasonably soon. 
Military reverses in ensuing months discouraged any plans in that 
direction. But by mid-summer the situation on the various fronts 
was again well in hand, and thenceforward there were increasing signs 
that the coalition government meant to make an early appeal to the 
electorate for a fresh lease of power; and its purpose in the matter was 
definitely announced in the early autumn. The old-line Liberals, led 
by ex-Premier Asquith, roundly opposed the plan. They said that 
notwithstanding the arrangements contemplated in the new electoral 
law, a large proportion of the three million soldiers on foreign soil would 
be unable to vote. They urged, too, that no election was needed to 
enable Mr. Lloyd George's government to go to the peace conference 
with the mandate of a united people; this government had won the war, 
and no one disputed its right to make the peace. The Labor party also 
objected, avowedly because of apprehension about the soldier vote, 
although in reality because the machinery which the party has been 
building up in the constituencies since its reorganization a year ago was 
as yet incomplete. 
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The Coalition leaders, however, declared an early election a plain 
necessity. The existing Parliament dated from December, 1910, and 
hence had overrun the legal maximum by three years; five times since 
1915 it had extended its own life. It is true that almost one-half of 
the members of the house of commons had been returned at by-elections 
since the general elections of 1910. But everyone conceded that the 
body had grown weary, spiritless, feeble, and unrepresentative. It was 
moribund, declared the premier, and lacking in authority from the 
broadened and altered electorate to deal with the great problems con- 
fronting the country. Britain's spokesmen at the peace conference 
must know that they had behind them a house of commons fully and 
freshly representative of the nation, and one which could be trusted to 
take up with unspent vigor the tasks of economic and social reconstruc- 
tion. Non-Coalition Liberals charged that the premier was looking 
beyond the peace, and that what he really had in mind was a prolonged 
lease of power, to be obtained while the nation was disinclined to a 
political overturn, and to be employed in carrying out a program 
fashioned in collaboration with his Unionist supporters. 

Parliament was prorogued November 21, the dissolution following in 
four days. Already, on November 16, the premier and Mr. Bonar 
Law had opened the Coalition campaign at a meeting in Central Hall, 
Westminster; and soon thereafter they put their case formally before 
the voters in a joint manifesto. Notwithstanding their emphasis upon 
the imminence of the peace conference as a reason for holding an election, 
the government leaders were curiously silent upon international matters 
until the campaign was far advanced. The premier made long speeches 
in which the subject was not touched; the manifesto briefly proclaimed 
the government's intention, if kept in power, to procure a "just and 
lasting peace" and to promote the formation of a league of free nations, 
yet devoted itself mainly to topics of a domestic, or at least a purely 
British, character. 

Of such topics, seven were given principal emphasis: (1) land re- 
form, with a view to the general increase of allotments and small 
holdings, the elevation of agricultural wages, the expansion of agri- 
cultural production, and especially the settlement of returned soldiers 
and sailors on the land; (2) housing reform, and the improvement of 
village life on "large and comprehensive lines;" (3) fiscal legislation 
so shaped as to reduce the war debt with a minimum of injury to in- 
dustry and credit, to avoid fresh taxes on food and raw materials, and 
to set up a preference in favor of the colonies upon existing or future 
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duties; (4) liberation of industry as speedily as possible from govern- 
ment control; (5) reform of the house of lords, so as to create a second 
chamber "which will be based upon direct contact with the people, 
and will, therefore, be representative enough adequately to perform its 
functions;" (6) execution of the pledge already given to "develop re- 
sponsible government in India by gradual stages;" and (7) solution of 
the Irish problem on the basis of self-government, but without either 
the severance of the island from the British Empire or the forced sub- 
mission of the Protestant counties of Ulster to a Home Rule parliament. 

One can understand why the Coalition campaigners should have pre- 
ferred to say little about international affairs. Such discussion would 
inevitably lead into the minutiae of complicated questions upon which 
it was difficult or futile to take a stand. The voters, however, soon 
wearied of the pabulum handed out to them. Ordinarily the Irish 
question, land reform, and imperial preference could have been de- 
pended upon to furnish fuel for a sufficiently exciting contest. But 
what the men and women who attended political meetings now wanted 
to know was: What was to be done with the Kaiser? Was Germany 
to be made to pay the costs of the war? And what was to be the 
government's policy regarding enemy aliens? Upon these, and other 
related matters the premier and his colleagues were finally obliged to 
speak. At Newcastle, November 29, Lloyd George declared for a "re- 
lentlessly just" peace, the expulsion of enemy aliens, payment by 
Germany of the costs of the war up to the limits of her capacity, and 
the punishment of individuals (including the Kaiser) responsible for the 
war and for infractions of international law. There were plenty of 
evidences that the country was in a mood for social and political reform 
of a thoroughgoing character; but the popular attitude was rather that 
of assuming that such reform must and would come. The only ques- 
tions on which the electorate allowed itself to be wrought up were those 
relating to the terms with Germany. 

It early became apparent that, outside of Ireland, the voters had 
three groups to choose from: the Coalition, the old-line Liberals, and 
the Laborites. Pronouncing the election "a blunder and a calamity," 
the non-Coalition Liberals, led by Mr. Asquith, frankly avowed their 
purpose to maintain their party character. A declaration adopted by 
the National Liberal Federation at its Manchester meeting in October, 
and ratified by the Scottish Liberals' meeting at Glasgow, served as a 
platform. After taking advanced ground in industry, agriculture, 
capital and labor, housing, taxation, public health, and other social 
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topics, this instrument reaffirmed the belief that free trade is vitally 
necessary to the welfare of the nation; and it urged that Irish self- 
government be at once made "not only what it is, a statutory right, 
but an accomplished fact." Throughout the campaign the concessions 
of Lloyd George to his Unionist colleagues and supporters were warmly 
denounced. Imperial preference once an accomplished fact, it was 
argued, the hated taxes on food would soon follow; home rule was a 
legal fact and ought not to be cavalierly shelved; and what would a 
reform of the house of lords b^ worth if carried out by a government 
whose mainstay is the Tory party? On the questions which most 
interested the voters, i.e., those related to the conditions of peace, Mr. 
Asquith and his followers could only take a common position with the 
government. But, threatened with disaster, the Liberal remnant 
waxed very indignant over their former leader's alleged disregard of 
their interests, particularly as seen in his approval of Coalition can- 
didates standing against life-long Liberals and in constituencies that 
have never been anything other than Liberal. 

No small share of public interest in the campaign was due to the 
activities of the Labor party. When the election became assured a 
curious situation arose in the Labor ranks. At an emergency con- 
ference held at London, November 14, the party decided, by almost 
three to one, that a general election would terminate the conditions 
under which the party entered the Coalition, and that its eight repre- 
sentatives in the ministry should withdraw when the present Parlia- 
ment was dissolved. The parliamentary members, however, took the 
ground that this would mean to deprive Labor of its proper voice in the 
peace discussions and would degrade the party to the status of a pro- 
testing faction. The ministerial members refused to obey the party 
order and took the field as Coalition candidates; the most important of 
them, Mr. G. N. Barnes, formally severed his party connection. This 
division somewhat weakened the party position. None the less the 
Labor campaign was more vigorous than that of any other group 
outside of Ireland. Upwards of four hundred candidates were placed 
in the field; and a manifesto headed "Labor's Call to the People" 
challenged universal attention. The main points were: "a peace of 
international cooperation," involving a league of nations; withdrawal 
of the Allied forces from Russia; self-determination for Ireland, India, 
and all other parts of the British Empire; the restoration of civil and 
industrial liberties; the complete abolition of conscription; land 
nationalization; the immediate construction of a million new houses at 
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the state's expense; the strict maintenance of free trade; heavily 
graduated direct taxation on capital; immediate nationalization and 
public control of railroads and other vital public services; advanced 
labor legislation; and complete adult suffrage. 

The arguments chiefly employed by Mr. Lloyd George against per- 
mitting a Labor victory were that the party did not represent labor as 
a whole, but only a section and a minority of it, and that its leadership 
was of pacifist and Bolshevist tendencies. Similarly, his arguments 
against a Liberal triumph were that the Asquith group, being no more 
numerous than the Liberals supporting the Coalition, had no right to 
pose as the Liberal party of former days, and that it was too barren 
of leadership and capacity to be intrusted with the nation's affairs. 

In the Catholic portions of Ireland the issue was sharply drawn 
between the Nationalists and the Sinn Feiners. The former wanted 
home rule made effective; the latter would be satisfied with nothing less 
than the complete independence of an Irish republic. The campaign 
was exciting, and was attended with much disorder. The Sinn Feiners, 
whose rising strength had been evidenced in recent months by almost 
unbroken success in by-elections, decided to contest all of Ireland's 
105 seats except five, and from the outset the tide obviously flowed in 
their favor. Their candidates made known their purpose, in the 
event of election, to abstain from attendance at Westminster; although 
some people felt that if Labor won a great victory it might make over- 
tures which would lead the Sinn Feiners to take their seats with a view 
to cooperative action. 

The campaign came to a close December 13 with a round of meet- 
ings almost up to pre-war standards, and on the following day the 
poll was taken for a total of 584 seats. One hundred and seven can- 
didates had been returned unopposed; polling for the fifteen university 
seats began December 20; and in one constituency the poll had to be 
postponed on account of the death of a candidate. Already some four 
million voting papers, with a supply of envelopes and ballot boxes, had 
been distributed among the soldiers in the home camps and on the 
western front. At the close of the polling in the constituencies Decem- 
ber 14 the ballot boxes were sealed and deposited by the returning 
officers in places of security, usually the district police stations. For 
two weeks these officers continued to receive the ballots — duly signed 
and witnessed — sent in by post, and also the votes cast by proxy. The 
count took place December 28. No separate record was kept of the 
votes cast by absentees, or by any other special group of electors. But 
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three or four facts seem fully substantiated: (1) not over 60 per cent 
of the registered electors actually voted; (2) as the Liberal and Labor 
leaders predicted, large numbers of the soldiers overseas could not, or 
did not, vote; (3) perhaps mainly owing to the shortness of time, the 
proxy system was made use of very sparingly; (4) contrary to the 
expectation of most preelection observers, the women cast a heavy 
vote. 

Under the circumstances comparisons with other elections are worth 
little. The outstanding feature of the results was the complete triumph 
of the Coalition. There was hardly room for doubt before the poll 
that the Coalition would win. But no one expected its margin of 
success to be so wide. Polling about five-ninths of the popular vote, it 
elected two-thirds of the house, having 472 seats, which means a clear 
majority of 240. The Asquith Liberals fared badly. The ex-premier 
and other leaders were defeated, and the party captured only 37 seats. 
Labor doubled its representation, with 65 seats. Yet this was by no 
means the showing that had been confidently predicted; and the three 
leaders, J. Ramsay Macdonald, Philip Snowden, and Arthur Hender- 
son, were defeated. Forty-six non-Coalition Unionists were elected, 
and two or three minor groups won scattering victories. Ireland was 
swept by the Sinn Feiners, who won 73 seats, while the Nationalists 
retained but 7. Before the election the Nationalists had 78 seats and 
the Sinn Feiners 6. The only woman candidate elected in the United 
Kingdom is a Sinn Feiner. 

Whatever else these results signified, they meant that the nation 
indorsed the government that had brought it successfully through the 
war, that it approved the Coalition's peace plans so far as they had 
been announced, and that it wanted peace negotiated by the men at 
present in office. It was significant that very few candidates of pacifist 
or Bolshevist inclinations pulled through. The results meant, too, 
that the Irish situation has reached a new crisis. 

The premier repeatedly declared that the contest was not one of 
parties. None the less the party situation flowing from it cannot be 
ignored. Two important parties, the Liberals and the Nationalists, 
have been almost annihilated. Efforts to restore Liberal unity were 
futile before the elections, and there is room for doubt whether such 
unity will ever be restored. The leadership of the remnant is ad- 
mittedly weak. There will be 164 Liberals in the new house of com- 
mons; but 127 of them were elected as supporters of the Coalition. In 
this connection it may be pointed out that not only is the Coalition's 
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quota predominantly Unionist (335 Unionists, 127 Liberals, and 10 
Laborites), but the house of commons as a whole is Unionist by a 
margin of 53 seats. For the moment this majority is split into Coali- 
tion and non-Coalition wings. But it is patent that the era of Liberal 
rule inaugurated in 1905 is ended, that the nation has "gone Unionist," 
that Mr. Lloyd George — although presumably still a Liberal — must 
govern with ministerial colleagues and a parliamentary majority that 
are Unionist, and that he must reasonably meet the Unionist ideas or 
run the risk of being ditched. It is safe to predict that all will go 
smoothly until peace is signed. After that there will be several in- 
teresting possibilities. One of them will be the reversion of party 
government to its accustomed channels, with two great parties, 
Unionist and Liberal, practically dividing the electorate between them. 
A second will be the evolution of a durable center bloc consisting of 
tory Liberals and liberal Toiies, flanked on one side by the arch- 
protectionist Unionists and on the other by the radical Liberals and 
by Labor. A third will be the restoration of the bi-party system, 
but with Labor— already raised to the r61e of "the Opposition" — in 
the place so long occupied by Liberalism. 

Women Members of Parliament. Legislation supplementary to the 
British Representation of the People Act approved February 6, 1918, has 
lately made women eligible to sit in the house of commons. No sooner 
was the former measure, which enfranchised six million women, on the 
statute book than the question arose whether its effect was to make 
women eligible for election. The law officers of the crown held that 
no such right was conferred. Prospective women candidates, however, 
were not deterred; and the Labor party at once pronounced in favor of a 
bill to secure the desired object. The house of commons committed 
itself to the proposition October 23, when, by a vote of 274 to 25, it 
declared it desirable that such a bill be passed forthwith. Opposition 
was half-hearted. The assertion by one member that the house of com- 
mons was "not a fit place for any respectable women to sit in" roused 
only an involuntary burst of laughter from the ladies' gallery; even Mr. 
Asquith supported the motion as a natural corollary to the grant of 
votes to women earlier in the year. Such serious discussion as took 
place centered around the question of amending the bill so as to admit 
women to the various professions from which they are at present 
excluded. In the house of lords it was proposed that the measure be 
amended to enable peeresses in their own right to sit and vote in the 



